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Adventurers 
in Researeh.. 


Dr. Joseph Slepian 


INVENTOR-SCIENTIST 


One of the world’s foremost authorities on the 
behavior and control of the electric are. He 
left his job as mathematics instructor at 
Cornell University in 1916 to work as a coil 


winder in the Westinghouse East Pittsburgh, 


Pa., plant. But his brilliant handling of engi- 
neermg problems won immediate attention. In 
1922 he was named head of the general research 
section, four years later Research Consulting 
engineer, and in 1938 was appointed Associate 


Director of the Research Laboratories. 


His colleagues at the Westinghouse Research Laboratories sav 
of Dr. Joseph Slepian that “he can look at an electric are and 
see not fire and heat, but all of the atoms, ions, and molecules 
arranged in a neat mathematical formula”. They also say that 
if you want to know anything about ares, Slepian is your man. 

Dr. Slepian’s work with the electric are hasn't remained in 
the realm of pure mathematics, however, for he combines with 
it a practical knack for invention that has produced some 225 
patentable ideas thus far in his career. This prolifie record has 
prompted one of his associates to remark that “if Dr. Slepian 
takes a pencil out during lunch, it’s almost a sure bet another 
patent is in the making” 

He developed the “De-ion®” circuit breaker and the “De-ion” 
protector tube, which have helped pave the way for trans- 
mission of power at higher voltages and for the greatly im- 
proved defense of power lines against lightning. To cite just 
one instance, before] Je-ion”’ flashoy er protectors were installed 
on a 47-mile stretch of line in a western state, there were 46 
interruptions a year because of lightning. Afterwards, inter- 
ruptions averaged less than two a year. 


Similarly, Dr. Slepian’s study of are behavior led to the devel- 





opment of the Ignitron mercury-are rectifier. Perfected in 


the 1930's, the Ignitron came into its own in 1940 when the 
requirements of aluminum production reached an all-time 
high. Now Ignitron installations provide the direct-current 
power for magnesium and aluminum plants the nation over. 
The Ignitron has also been adapted as the control element in 
electrical circuits that generate power for two of the nation’s 
largest cyclotrons. And its most recent application is in the 
field of electrified locomotives, where it promises greater 
simplicity and economy of operation. 

\ keen and agile thinker, Dr. Slepian likes nothing better 
than to joust with younger researchers on scientific topics. One 
of his favorite hobbies is to devise plausible but impossible 
inventions and then challenge his colleagues to find the flaw. 

Of the many honors bestowed on Dr. Slepian, nearly all 
have stressed the happy combination of pure science and 
practical inventiveness. It is the kind of combination that at 
Westinghouse has made for the continuous flow of new and 
improved equipment, while providing a fruitful source for 
the products of tomorrow. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. G-1022¢ 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science News Letrer for May 17, 1952 


Science Fair Winners 


Competitors from four states are judged top winners 
in National Science Fair at Washington. Showed molds from 
soil, life cycle of fish and gaseous discharge unit. 


> TWO BOYS and two girls, from San 
Marino, Calif., Denton, Texas, Martinsville, 
Va., and Allentown, Pa., 
place winners in the Third National Science 
Fair at the 
Washington. 

They are: Gretchen Koosmann, 16, South 
Pasadena-San Marino High School junior, 
frst place girl in the biological sciences sec 
tion: Elton Stubblefield, 16, junior at Denton 
Senior High School, first place boy in the 
biological sciences; Doris Jean Hermes, 16, 
Martinsville High School, 
first place girl in the physical sciences; and 
Raymon P. Oberly, 17, senior at Parkland 
High School at Allentown, first place boy 


were judged first 


Smithsonian Institution in 


S¢ phe more at 


in the physical sciences. 

Each wins $125 in scientific equipment 
and books of his own choosing. They earned 
the right to compete in the National Science 
Fair by becoming finalists in local fairs. 
The national event is sponsored by Scienct 
Service with local newspapers and _ science 
educators from all over the nation cooperat- 
ing. 

Miss Koosmann was one of the 42 final 
ists from local science fairs to attend the 
national event. The exhibit that won her 
first place grew out of her curiosity to learn 
what molds existed in her own back yard. 
It consisted of displays of the various mold 
cultures she had grown from soil. Her trip 
was sponsored by the Los Angeles Times. 

\ll Fair participants were asked to “make 
a wish” as to the kind of prizes they wanted 
if they won. Miss Koosmann wished for a 
microscope and slide-making equipment. 

Mr. Stubblefield has served as a labora 
tory assistant in a research nutrition labora 
tory at Texas State College for Women in 
Denton. His exhibit, on the life of the 
I hree-Spot Gourami, was designed to show 
the life cycle of that tropical fish as seen 
through a microscope with polarized light. 
He wished for a microscope as a prize. Mr. 
Stubblefield was sponsored by The Fort 
Worth Press. 

Miss Hermes, who has competed in horse 
hows and races, owns three horses of her 

vn that she and her {ather trained. She 

s been active in previous science fairs, 

ving won first place while a freshman. 

he exhibit which won her first girl’s prize 

1 the physical sciences showed an original 

rocess for printing patterns on acetate and 

scose rayon. Her trip to Washington was 
vonsored by the Martinsville Bulletin, and 

e wanted as her prize an 8 mm. movie 

mera. 


Mr. Oberly previously won an Honorable 
Mention in the IIth Annual Science Talent 
Search in 1952, and has been active in 

some tume. He was spon 
Call-Chronicle 
and exhibited a gaseous-discharge unit. He 
Institute of 


science fairs for 


sored by the 


has been accepted at Carnegie 


Technology where he will study physics. 


He will be 


oscilloscope kit, a tube tester kit, a radio fre 


awarded a_ build-it-yourself 
quency signal generator kit, an electromag 
netic spectrum chart, a soldering iron and 
a book on atomic energy. 

our second prize winners will receive 


F 
$75 worth of scientific equipment and books 
of their own choosing. They are: 

Betty Lee Eckler, 16, a sophomore at St. 
Charles High School, St. Charles, Mo. Her 
trip to Washington was sponsored by the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and she will receive 
prism binoculars and a dissecting set. 


Henry H. Eichelberger, 16, a sophomore 


at Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va., 


was sponsored by the Daily Press, New port 
News, Va. He demonstrated his work on 


New spapers, 
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the fleas, ticks and mites that infest the 


white-footed mouse. He wished for a 
camera and a developing tank. 

Roseann Marie Baselice, a junior at Halla 
han Catholic Girls’ High School in Phila 


Philadelphia 


delphia, sponsored by — the 
Inquirer. She is active in her church theatri 
cal group, and studies singing and ac- 
cordian. She belongs to the Science Club, 
America. 


afhliated with Science Clubs of 


She exhibited a collection of home-made 
weather instruments. She requested equip- 
ment for her school laboratory if she won. 

Edmund Arthur Richards, 17, is a junior 
at Belleville (Ill.) Township High School. 
His trip to Washington was sponsored by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He spends his 
summers traveling and working at boy 
scout camps. He placed first last year in 
the physical science competition of the Na 
tional Science Fair held in St. Louis, Mo. 
He exhibited a display on uranium fission 
and isotope production. He plans to study 
nuclear physics at Washington University 
in St. Louis. He will be given a % horse 
power metal lathe and associated equip 
ment. 

Third place winners, entitled to $50 in 
equipment and books each, are: 

Henry ©. Imus, Jr., 17, Glendale, Calif., 
who exhibited an arrangement for showing 
a bean plant growing by time-lapse movies, 
and who was sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Times. 

(Turn to Page 310 





FAIR FINALISTS—The finalists at the National Science Fair in Washing- 

ton were guests at a guided tour of the National Bureau of Standards. They 

S. standards of length and mass against which secondary stand- 

ards are calibrated, including the recently developed method of using a 

mercury 198 light source as a standard. Among other laboratories visited 

were those showing the atomic clock, the betatron and SEAC, the Bureau's 
electronic compuier. 


saw the U. 
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MEDICINE 


Virus Attack on Cancer 


Egypt Virus 101 gave temporary relief to four out 
of 26 hopelessly sick patients, but did not destroy all the 
cancer cells. 


> THE VIRUS attack on cancer has of irus and cause it to die, precludes the 
int where four out I in the same patient of a particular 
6 hop ick patients were helped irus or one closely related to it. The anti 
I cancers in these four dies prevent reinfection. 
‘ ibstantial” decrease in size, The eventual eff ‘ctive virus treatment of 
ists of Sloan-Kettering Institute, Nev nceer, therefore, requires the development 
Yor reported of many unrelated viruses, each trained by 
| idea of 1g Viruses to stop cancer long adaptation to destroy a particular type 
It i 1 on findings for over f cancer 
tury f occasional cancer patients In the intime the investigators work- 
g mp nt during th cou! ing on this project are trying to reinforce 
of « fter sé germ-caused disease. (Sec tl bility of Egypt Virus to destroy com 
SNL, Oct. 13, 1951 pletely certain types of cancer by passing it 
\t Sloan-Kettering the scientists have through human cancer tissue being grown 
n trving to find viruses which would in experimental animals. 
( troy n I ut causing sickness in Th scientists state that there “as a8 vet 
patient. TT irus which helped four no proof whatever that a curative virus for 
| Egypt Virus 101, obtained man can be developed—but only hope for 
from the National Foundation for Infantil ch an outcome based upon the experi 
Paralysis ! nts here reviewed.” 
Portions of the cancer tissue in three of They caution, “that, whereas very limited 
patients were rm moved and examined nd transient effects in the restraint of two 
und microscope at intervals during the rms of cancer in man have been achieved 
trial. Befe idministration of the virus,  yydey experimental conditions by virus in 
the cancer tissue examined was growing fection, these results are not generally appli 
iworou After ul virus had caused in cable to the treatment of patients.” 
fection, the cancer tissue showed extensi' Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
dames 


Not all the cancer cells had been de TECHNOLOGY 
stroved, however. A few living ones could Flameless Fuel 


en. As the trial progressed the patient 

ime immune t < i Steele: The Heats G.I. Rations 
remaining living cells then multiplied with 
great rapidity and all those cancer cells ¥ A FLAMELESS fuel unit to heat soldiers’ 
which had been destroyed by the virus were combat rations in the field without produc 
laced ing tell-tale smoke that might give the 
soldiers’ positions away has been developed 


the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 


I }’ 
Immunity, the production by th body of 
itibodies which inhibit the multiplication — by 








Question Box 


What new techniques are being used against 


ASTRONOMY 
cancer? p. 314, 


The first photographs of the wind-driven tail 
of a meteor train gave what new facts to 
science? p. 309 METEOROLOGY 
What is the effect of the Antarctic on our 
GENERAL SCIENCE weather? p. 315 


What scientific exhibits got top awards at 


the National Science Fair? p. 307. PHYSICS 
How did the atomic bomb test interfere with 
MEDICINE radiocarbon dating? p. 312 
How was an ailing heart substituted for? 
p. 309 VOLCANOLOGY 
Should your children have shots during How can walls prevent destruction from 
a polio epidemic? p. 312 volcanoes? p. 316. 


Photographs: Cover, p. 307, 310 and 311, Fremont Davis; p. 309, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
p. 315, Scripps Institution of Oceanography; p. 317, University of Pennsylvania 











The flexible unit is wrapped around each 
can of field rations and is lighted with a 
match. It burns evenly without flame and 
heats the contents of the can to the proper 
temperature. 

Ration heaters now being used burn with 
a flame that must be shielded from the 
wind. They also generate smoke hazards 
that might disclose the soldier’s where 
abouts to the enemy. When rations are 
frozen, sometimes present-day heaters will 
not warm the food satisfactorily. 
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MEDICINE 


Artificial Heart Helps Man 


Machine made at a cost of only $60 gave fireman 
new circulation of blood for 75 minutes during which he 
regained normal color. 


> SUCCESSFUL USE « n artific heart T| pparatus was first primed 
4 i€ ] pat it W an pin ‘ l 
v Dr. J s H sworth of th The pati son 2 ficial | ; 
University Cincinn Colleg Medi 1 for 75 min During this time hi 
! id Dr. Leland C. Clark, Jr., of Fels hanged f ue to a nearly norn 
R rch Insttut \ . ge, Yell pink n ig short of breath ane 
Springs, O ! ing t \ : ugh t sti s carried out wit ul 
in Associ t l ic Surgery in restheti ce , 
D ough to g s f sound sleep 1 
| } 1 suffering § « \ | 
f nki } whi causes Tl pI ‘ich costs & : 
! S ig t lg \s I t p we < ; f ’ 
| e Bet an re sed long enoug! 
a u n yi i failing t 
y [) 4 
) < ‘ lungs 
dition, y I g dispersion oxygen 1 
‘ yg ial I ces tl XVg s fin 
g. His t g gus . ned s ] p p 
9 wt <2 electron ‘ 
XVg t \ssoct LD H ’ 
l ( ‘ f y. 84 } * 





MAZE FOR MECHANICAL MOUSE—Dr. Claude E. Shannon, Bell Tele- 
hone Laboratories mathematician, sets bis electrical mouse down in a maze 
hrough which it will find its way to the electrical terminal in the corner. 
lhe mouse’s “brain” consists of some of the same kind of switching relays 
ound in dial telephone systems. After one exploratory trial, the mouse 
“remembers” exactly how to proceed directly to the goal. 
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the artificial heart-lung were Dr. Sam Kap 
n of Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Drs 
Roger Sherman and Thomas Largen of 
Cincinnati General Hospital, and Miss Molly 

MacKenzie of Cincinnati. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Meteor Trains Show High 
Winds in Upper Atmosphere 


> THE FIRST successful photographs of 
tl ul of a meteor 
turbulence in the upper atmos 


phere, Dr. Fred L. Whipple, Harvard Uni 


vind-driven t train have 


shown th 


versity astronomer, reported to the National 
Academy of Sciences meeting in Washing 
ton 

Taken with tl Baker Super-Schmidt 
camera on the night of Dec. 22, 1951, 
the photographs give scientists a new tech 
ugue for tracking the shifting winds 40 to 
0 lies thn rtl 

Using veteor-train photography, — the 
speed of these winds can > told within 
h miles an hour, Dr. Whipple said. The 
photographs were made near Las Cruces, 


N. M., as part of a program sponsored by 


t 
tl U. S. Naval Bureau of Ordnance 
- 


Phe 1 surements can be made becaus« 
| 1 
Hashing through spac leaves a 


inous trail of debris which is blown 
by hurricane-like winds. This trail 

photographed every two seconds to get 
ind speed 
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AERONAUTICS 
Common Navigation System 
For Aircraft Progressing 


> SOME 350 of the 500 proposed new, very 
high frequency omnirange © stations to 
blanket the United States and to provid 
electronic guidance to pilots on cross-coun 
try flights are now in operation, the Na 
tional Conference on Airborne Electronics 
meeting in Dayton, Ohio, was told by 


Charles F. Horne, U. S. Administrator of 
\eronautics. A total of 438 
in operation, it is expected, by early sum 


Civil will be 


mer. 


Che installation of these omnirange sta 


vHons i on ot the most important steps 


in the recently adopted, so-called common 


system of air and trafic con 


trol for the 


navigation 
Federal Airways. 


\merican aviation is now passing through 


what is called a transition program as a 
part-Wway step between its status at the close 
ot World War II and the common system 
which will be used in common by all users 
of the airspace in the near future. The latter 


provides for the navigational, air trafic con 


trol and communications requirements of 
civil urcraft, both commercial and private, 
and military craft in non-tactical air opera 


vons, 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
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Science Fair Winners 


Dan Ed > knas, 15, Gag Park 
High School Chicago, Ill., exhibited 
source ol ctricity and was sponsored by 
the Chicago High School Physics Teachers 
\ssociation 

Robert H. Higgins, , Nelson W. Ald 
rich High S | at Warwick, R. I. ex 
hibited a perature diagram of lead-tin 
illovs. H is sponsored by The Providenc 
Journal-Bulletin 

Melicent K. Rupp Western High 
Scho Washington, D. ¢ exhibited a 

xlel of a tl ical figure called an 
icosahedron sponsored by Th 
Washington Da N 

Robert R. Ce 16, Gage Park High 
School in Chicag« | for third place with 
his exhibit on electricity sources. He 
sponsored icago High Scho 
Physi Tea rs Association 

Don Davis, 18, Capitol Hill Senior Hig! 
School in Oklahe City, Okla., also tied 
for third pla exhibit on zoc ogy 
with phasis on « mology. The e hibit 
howec igl pecies com n to 
Oklal 1 ( nted cat skel n and 
ot H sponsored tl 
Oklal Citv T1 

Fourtl $15 in Science 
SERVICE 1als sponsoring papers, are 

\lesandra M. Schmidt, 16, Rockvil 
(Conn.) High Sci nd Joseph R. Terra 
nova | iwton High School, Union 
ille, Conn sponsored by The Hart 
tord li Jat Brent, 21, Phelp 
Vocational High School, Washington, D. ¢ 
Mary Jeanne Kreel 15, and Joel Shap 
pirio, 17, of Wood Wilson High School 


Washington, all sponsored by The Wash 


ington Daily News. William Eykamp, 15, 
Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, 
In The Evansville Press. Murray Joe 
Casey, 15, Wayne Huffman, 18, and Areta 
Tonkinson, 16, all of the Chanute (Kans.) 
Senior High School, sponsored by The 
Chanute Tribun Arvey I. Andrews, 17, 
Sumner High School, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Jerry Clack, 16, and Russell D. Etzen 
houser, III, 17, both of William Chrisman 
High School, Independence, Mo., and John 
W Nebgen, 16, Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., all sponsored by The 
Kansas City Star. William D. Carragan, 


14, Troy (N. Y.) High School, The Knicker 
bocker News. Joseph E. Dolfini, 15, Middle 
(N. Y.) High School, and Alice 
Louise Shaffer, 15, Union Endicott (N. Y.) 


town 


High School, both sponsored by The Oneon 
ta Star. Mavis L. Johnson, 17, Central High 
School, Devils Lake, N. D., and Charles 


\. Ordahl,. 17, Gratton Central High School, 


Grafton, N. D., both by The Grand Forks 
H rald Robert M Herman, 17 Napoleon 
(Ohio) High School, and Annabelle 
Stuckey, 16, Archbold (Ohio) High School, 
Th Archbold Buckeve Jean Ireton, I, 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, spon 
sored by the Oklahoma City Times. Jessica 
Heimbach, 17, Quakertown High School, 
the Call-Chronicle Newspapers. William 
\lwine, Jr., 16, Audubon (N. J.) High 
School; Howard <A. Link, 17, Friends 
Selec School, Philadelphia, and Janice 
McLaughlin, 15, John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, all sponsored by The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Mary J. O'Rourke, 


2 


17, West Warwick High School, The Provi 


dence (R. I.) Journal-Bulletin. Carolyn 


Evans, 16, Martinsville (Va.) High School, 
Hughes, 


Martinsville Bulletin. Webster R. 
17, Mathews (Va.) High School, 
(Newport News) Daily Press. 
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The 


MEDICINE 


Blood Flow Unharmed by 
Getting Little Drunk Fast 


> GETTING A little drunk quickly has 
little effect the of blood 
through the brain or on the brain’s vital 
chemical processes. But the brain’s chemical 
usually markedly depressed 


on circulation 


activities are 
and its blood vessels dilated in severe alco 
holic intoxication. 

Repeated episodes ot such depression ol 
the brain’s chemical processes, however, may 
bringing on the mental 


a time in chronic 


play a in 


changes that come after 


part 


alcoholism. 

Studies showing this were reported by 
Drs. Louis L. Battey, Albert Heyman and 
John L. Patterson, Jr., of Emory University 
School of Medicine, Atlanta, Ga., at the 
meeting of the American Federation fot 
Clinical Research in Atlantic City. 
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BIOLOGISTS On the left is 


Gretchen Koosmann of San Marino, 


Calif., with the molds she grew from 
soil in her backyard. Right, Elton 
Stubblefield, of Denton, Texas, 
showing the life cycle of the Three- 
Spot Gourami. These, with the two 
shown on the facing page, won top 
honors at the National Science Fai 
in Washington. 
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PHY SICISTS—Doris Jean Hermes, 

left, demonstrating a new method of 

printing on acetate and viscose 

rayon. Raymon P. Oberly, right, is 

presenting his gaseous discharge 
unit. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Red Color Test Spots 
Cancer Involved Chemical 


> A RED COLOR thod of 
mpound believed involved in cancer has 
n devised by Dr. H. S. Bennett of the 


niversity of Washington, Seattle, working 


suring a 


nder a grant from the American Cancer 


society. 
The compound is called sulfhydryl and 
of hydrogen with an 


ippears to be the com 


nsists of an atom 
tom of sulfur. It 
pound which turns on and off enzyme sys 


ms essential to the life and growth of cells, 


th normal and cancerous. It may do this 


forming bonds which tighten or relax 


omponents of the protein molecule or 


hich bind the protein molecule to other 
hemicals which make it function. 

Some scientists elsewhere have tentatively 
with cancer and 


oncluded that patients 


me other diseases have more sulfhydryl 
their blood than healthy persons 

Io measure accurately the concentrations 
sulfhydryls in specimens of blood and 
Bennett 


rcury compound to protein. This stains 


her tissues, Dr. adds a red 
sulfhydryl groups red so that under the 
“stand out like flags at 
lin’s birthday party,” as one observer puts 


cri scope they 


Muscles showed between six and seven 
es as much sulfhydryl as did blood pro 
ns when the groups were counted by Dr 
nnett’s colorimetric tests. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Scientist Shortage Pinch 


> ARMED FORCES procurement agencies 
large corporations which are ex 
pected to produce the weapons are now 


and the 


definitely feeling the pinch of the shortage 
of scientific, engineering and technical man 
power. 

The shortage, which almost certainly will 
soon be evidenced in slower production, is 
graphically illustrated by two examples: One 
large company, 95 of its work being for 


the Armed Forces, 


tists and engineers from this spring’s crop of 


tried to hire 700 scien 
graduates. So far they have commitments 
from only 72 seniors. The dean of engineer 
with 116 engineering 
reported that 220 


representatives to his 


ing of one school, 
graduates coming up, 
firms actually sent 
campus to recruit graduates. That is about 


one-half a graduate per firm. 


“Even though salary offers in industry 
are approximately $50 per month higher 
than a vear ago,” said Dr. M. H. Trytten, di- 
rector of the Office of Scientific Manpower 
of the National Research Council, “many 
of these young men are considering offers 
of direct commissions in the Armed Forces. 

“This is causing real concern in those di 
visions of the military establishment which 
must contract for equipment and for its 


installation,” he went on. 


On top of this, the number of engineering 
graduates this year will be considerably be 
low that of 1951, which in turn was far 
short of the number of jobs waiting to be 
filled. Similar 


graduating scienusts and technicians exist 


shortages in the number of 


Draft calls 
July 1, when the rate at which men are dis 


are expected to go up alter 


charged will sharply increase. This will add 



















to the problems of industries producing 
materiel for the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Trytten hopes that this combination 
of circumstances will “secure concerted ac 
tion regarding the establishment of a con 
national policy for the 


sistent proper 


utilization of technically qualified person 
nel.” 

In the past, he has advocated the estab 
lishment of a national scientific personnel 
board which could direct such personnel to 
where they are most needed—to the Armed 
Forces, to industry or to the colleges and 


universities. 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 


MEDICINE 
Radiation Blood Damage 
Spares Transfused Cells 


> THE MECHANISM that destroys red 
blood cells and causes anemia following ex 
posure to irradiation, from atom bombs or 
X-rays, 1S selective. 

It acts to destroy cells in the body at the 
time of the irradiation but does not act 
against normal red cells introduced by trans 
fusion after the irradiation. 


\ technique of telling the difference be 
tween the normal, transfused cells and the 
original cells in the blood by how they 
clump together showed this difference in 
the cell-destroying mechanism, Drs. Scott 
N. Swisher and Frank W. Furth of the Uni 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry reported to the American Federa 
tion for Clinical Research meeting in At 
lantic City. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 








MEDICINE 
Don’t Risk Whooping 
Cough To Avoid Polio 
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MEDICINE 


Two Chemicals Gang Up 
On TB Germs in Body 


> TWO CHEMI 


red in blood rul ina xiv tissues nic 
vether | poison effect on tu 
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MEDICINE 


U. S. Has “Bad Head”’ 
For Alcohol Consumption 


> THE UNITED States has id head 


S Sweden, Norway an 
d. | g head t ilcol 
I nd Engl } 
S Dr. H. Pu S superin 
f Wi House privat ital hos 
Islewor England. He ses his 
itions having good or 
hol 1 ce parison of 
hig f i ns ption vi th figures 
[ logical alc 1S 
I United States | consumpuon 
l 1ers l 1 nn ot p thol gical 
holisn Dr. Pi r-Strecker finds 
In other words, we ha 1 high percentag 
of alcoholics in comparison with the 
int of alcohol we drink. 
Alcoholism is much more prevalent in 
n than women, the ratio being about 
one woman alcoholic to seven men in th 


United States and England. Less opportunity 
for women to get drunk and greater social 


th 


nsure when they do are among rea- 
sons. But, Dr. Pullar-Strecker says, the wear 
nd tear of modern life affects women as 
uch as n 
All said and don women have as 
uch c Is¢ ul mot to seek escape in 
icohol he states. “However, they don’t, 
r not tot same extent 
Possibly the physiological make-up of 
in plays a part here, or mor probably 
I psychol gical make-up. She may have 
need to fly to alcohol since she is th 
nger sex 


Dr. Pullar-Strecker’s findings, 
World Health 
low physicians 


urnal, | (March 


reported 
Organization, will 
medical 
in 


through the 


ANCET 15), published 
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& SCIEN 


A-Bombs “Dirty” 
Radiocarbon Age Tests 


> ATOMIC BOMB explosions in Nevad 
interfering with the time clock of Dr 
W. F. Libby, University of Chicago physi 
cist. His time clock is a method of measut 
ing the age of anything that lived up t 
25,000 vears ago by the strength of th 
radioactive carbon contained in the ancient 
iter Is 
But I t n be xp! rons ha € be 


irbon in his speci 
dirty,” he told the American Physica 
Society meeting in Washington. The blast 
dirt” int 


the 1 idioactis 


ns 


ive thrown enough radioacti 


t that some of it settles on the wo 
samples collected from old Egypt 
te rs f s experiments 

I t’” dust boosts t ( ll rad 
cuvi of samptes and Kes the ipp 
younger than they ar 

> | traces of radi on « 

mic weight 14 are int ir at all tin 

is believed to be formed when nitrog 

s are bombarded by cosmic rays at hig 

wltitudes. Ordinary carbon has an atomi 
weight of 12 

The radioacti taken into lt g 
things just as ordinary carbon is. But lik 


t 


lements, it disintegrates at 


hxed rate. By measuring the radioactivity 
sample, Dr. Libby has been ab! 
specimen. 
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MEDICINE 

TB Germs Resistant 

To Heralded New Drug 


> TUBERCULOSIS GERMS develop re 


sistance to the new drug, isonicotinic aci 
hydrazide, even | 


iS! 


more easily than they d 
to streptomycin, Drs. W. Szybalski and V 
Bryson of the Long Island Biological Ass 


ciation Laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor 
find. 

\ related drug, with the trade nam 
Marsilid, is about 400 times less effectiy 
at stopping TB germs, but the germs d 
not seem to develop as much resistance t 


it. 
Tl 


acl 


There is no ince between 
germ 


hydra ride ind those 1 


cross resist 


strains resistant to 1sonicotinic 


sistant to streptomy 
cin 
ide their findings in te 


The scientists m: 
with the germs tha 


ube experiments 


cause tuberculosis in 
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— een for | distribution by man A. Waksman have been quick-dried > ENEMY SUBMARINES prowling off the 


released genera ¢ 
> we the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. from a frozen state so that thev will last (American coast will hay e difficulty in avoid 
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-ctir rhe drug is closely related to the sleeping 
: plentiful supply of deadly depth charges, 
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Surgery “Cures Some Cancer 


Radical surgery, helped by blood and blood vessel 
banks, by miracle drugs, new methods of feeding and other 
techniques, is saving more and more victims of cancer. 


See Front Cover 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY 
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Attention Physics Instructors 
THAT “HAIR-RAISING” SC-20 


classroom demonstrator 
VAN DE GRAAFF GENERATOR 








Is Now Available For Fall Delivery 
Described in Feb. 26th SNL New Me- 
chines and Gadgets. Pric> $75.00 

F.0.B., Tulsa, Okla. 


AMERICAN ELECTROSTATIC COMPANY 


P.O. Box 221 Tulsa, Okla. 











Y ‘ l nt go kt t 
patient for anot ) no more can 
‘ It 1 uspected th rv act < 
t ng umple t purpose of rly 
( tion has also 1 the patient of all 

‘ rT patien 


| irect ntrast t ( plicated op 
! I Iiving hour unde! h 
if ( lungs, stomachs 
pat f blood Is, t cooperation of 
teams of physicians, surgeons, pathologists 
ist n psychologists. It 1s now pos 
to keep a patient al on t operat 
ng t tor perio f 14 hours rc 
ng It is n " t I il 
t an ct inauon I uman organs 
‘ d blow nks, n cl 
nig f feeding patients before and after 
operations, anubiotics against infection, new 
lest s and method f administering 
dozens of laboratory tests and the 
t work of many all go into a success 
ful major cancer operation today 
In one 1 nt s -hour operation on a 
patient who had a cancer dangerously near 
vorta—the major blood vessel leading 
from the heart down into the internal or 
gans and legs—the aorta was removed from 
just below the kidney arteries to below 
where tl rranch-off 1s made into the legs 
This could not h been done without 
tl looc | nk. Oo eral essels vere 
rought to the operating room and t 
patient was “hitted though for a new 
pair of shoes. A blood bank aorta is shown 
n the cover of thi ss Science NEWS 


Antibiotics Aid Operations 


The operation would not have been con 
:, , 
idered a good risk if antibiotics, the new 


wonder drugs against infection, were not 


tilable. No matter how’ steril n op 
rating room is, no matter how many 
times the surgeon washes his hands in 
intiseptic solution, infecting bacteria can 
creep in. The antibiotics in use now kill 


this invading force within the patient. 


Seventy-seven different kinds of labo 
ratory tests and analyses during the day 

fore, the dav of, and the day after the 
operation were performed for the patient 
whose aorta was removed. Drs. Milton R. 
Porter and Ralph Deterling, of New York's 
Delaheld Hospital, who performed the op 


eration, emphasi that without the team 


work of many members of the staff, such 


in operation would not vossible. 
I 
mouth 


Cancer around the face, in the 


nd involving the throat formerly presented 
| Oper } 


surgeon with severe problems. 


‘ 


tions were dishguring, mes much of 


had to be cut cut, sometimes 


the tongu¢ 
the patient had to be left with nothing 
ut an opening below his neck fer breath 
ing and eating 

Now Drs. Grant E. Ward and Milton 
Edgerton of Johns Hepkins Hospttal, Balu 


more, have developed an operation in which 


one surgeon cuts away much more than 


was previously thought advisable, while thx 
other repairs the damage 
Dr. Ward is the one who does th 


cutting out. Dr. Edgerton is responsibl 


1e essential featurs 


for the repair job. But t 
is that the reconstruction is considered t 


in essential part of the cutting out. 
if g 


Age Does Not Affect Success 


Age has little to do with whether th 
patient can stand the operation, the twe 


doctors savy They have performed this 


type of operation on one man 97 years old, 


vet after about six months he is still alive 


\ Lutheran 


operation two years ago in which part of 


the jaw and part of the tongue were both 


removed. Now thanks to the repair work, 


he is preaching every Sunday, 


pastor, 66, underwent an 


in both Ger 
man and English. 
Charles B 


In Chicago, Dr Huggins re 


moves the vital adrenal glands from patients 
whom he believes have hormone-dependent 


cancers. Most of these cases are cancer o 
the prostate in men, and cancer otf the 
breast in women. 

He believes that about 50 of these cases 
ire hormone-dependent and that if the ad 
renal glands, which produce some of th 
body’s hormones, are removed, the tumors 
will die. So far, Dr. Huggins, of the depart 
ment of surgery at the University of Chi 
cago, has operated on 42 men and women 
with advanced cancer in the past 15 months. 
Of these only two have died. 

They all take one or two capsules con 
taining cortisone each day. This replaces 
idrenal glands secreted. 


what D1 


what their removed 
Fifty percent ol these had 
Huggins called marked improvement. They 
are back at work. One is even back at his 
job as a_boilermaker. 
Another help in advanced abdominal 
“second look” op 


months 


cases 18 what is ¢ illed 
Between six and nine 


erauions. 


after the first operation, the 
] 


surgeon op 


erates again for another look. Many tumes 


fresh growths are found and are cut out 


If the patient is “clean”, no further op 
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rations are performed. But some patients 


look.” 


operations could not 


vave been back for the “sixth 


Almost all of 


ave been 


these 


performed ten or 15 years ago, 


imply because there was no way to keep 


he patient alive through so long a time 


n the operating table and with such drastic 


utting and its attendant shock to the 
ystem. 
Dr. John Scudder, of Francis Delafield 


New Yor 3 


building up 


Hospital in has told of a new 


nethod of the nutrition of 


vatients before and after operations. A 


ormula evolved by Dr. John Elliott, Dade 
ounty Blood Bank, Miami, Fla., based on 
proteins and amino acids can be fed to a 
vatient through a tube from his nose down 


» his intestinal tract. The formula is com 


lerel 


pletely sterile and, when fortified with alco 


ol and fed, drop by drop, 24 hours a day, 


tlone has kept patients alive for periods 


y up to 46] davs if Jackson Memorial Hos 
pital, Miami. 


In addition, more and of what is 


more 
recessary for rebuilding strength can be fed 


to a patient, through his veins. Vitamins 


nd glucose go into the mixtures which are 


METEOROLOGY 


Weather from 


> THI 


irctic 


HIGH plateau which is the Ant 
und the oceans surrounding it have 


1.;] 


1 strong influence on our daily weather. 


To determine what that influence is 


oO gain 
1ake long range weather forecasting more 


just 


more knowledge which will 


iccurate, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology scientists have completed a two 
year series of daily weather maps of the 





RARE FANFISH—The first fanfish 

ever known to have been caught off 

the United States Pacific coast and 

one of the few caught anywhere, 

this rare specimen is now on display 

at the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography. 


,? 
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fed him in this manner. 
Massive 
are given during operations. However, sur 


and frequent blood transfusions 


geons are running into complications. There 
are many combinations of blood known to 
day. One sensitizes a 


transfusion person 


blood 


a serious operation and 


against some of the other types of 
for life. If he 
has had previous transfusions, the problem 


right kind of blood is 


needs 


f finding just the 


( 


greatly complicated. Therefore it is being 
urged that patients not be given blood trans 


like an ap 
during the 


fusions for minor operations, 


pendectomy, nor for women 


childbearing period 
To get around this. some surgeons collect 


the blood lost during an operation and 


transfuse it right back into the patient. Your 
safest. Some draw 


blood 18 


the be 


own surgeons 


blood at ginning of 


] and 


an operation, ot 
administer it at 


a patient’s blood 


Save 
later critical phases of the operation. 
With all of 


these techniques, more and 


more cancer victims, previously doomed to 
an early death, are being saved, or their 
lives are being lengthened. 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
A\ - 
entire southern hemisphere, it Was revealed 


at a meeting of the American Meteorologi 
cal Society in Washington. 
that th 


important 


Weathermen ha suspected 


southern hemisphere is more 
world in influencing 
The 
weather maps tend to confirm this, Morton 
J. Rubin of M.I.T. 
The general west to east current of wind 
half of the world, while 


north, 1S 


than our half of the 


the world’s weather. new southern 


reported. 


in the southern 
like that of the 


In fact its minimum strength is about equal 


much stronger. 


to the northern current’s maximum strength. 
In addition it is much more stable, not 


undulating northward and southward as 


much as the northern west-to-east current 


does. This is because the cold air from the 


Antarctic tends to seep northward from all 


around the continent over the relatively 


warmer oceans rather than to come out on 


bursts or outbreaks, as happens in the 


Arctie. 


Because of these stronger, more stable 


zonal westerlies in the south, masses of air 
are thrown across the equator during the 


southern winter and our summer. Our 


winter westerlies are not strong enough 


to throw 
ae ' 
summer. Thus the southern hemisphere has 


much back during the south’s 


a primary influence on the world’s weather, 
Mr. Rubin 
The group which prepared the two-year 
series of im. ts & 
Willett, professor of meteorology at M.I.T. 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 


said. 


maps 1S headed by 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, May 24, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 
“Adventures in Science.” with Watsen Davis, 


director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 
Dr. W. D. Snively, Jr.. medical director, Mead, 
Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind., discusses “Food 


for Young and Old.” 





TECHNOLOGY 
Fluorescent Tubes Light 
Airplane Loading Platform 


> A BATTERY of eight giant fluorescent 
tubes are being used to light the loading 
secuon of the Logan International Airport's 
terminal building in Boston. 

The feet backed 


with highly polished, scientifically designed 


tubes, eight long, are 


reflectors. Compared to the 


stallation, the 


previous 1n 
new units have less glare, 


provide a substantial increase in the illumi 


nation, yet cut power costs. 
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NEIGHBORS PRAISE HIS 
ARTICLES 
As a buy-product of my NIA 
Training, I have received a totel of 
$73.00 for three articles and fille 


and the Re 
paid about 
weekly, Cit 


material from Autobody 
conditioned Car. Autobody 
$6.00 an hour. The local 





and Suburban Life, printed one of 
my practice article and asked fo: 
more. When neighbors stop you <¢ 
the street to say they read you 
piece, there's nothing, but nothing 
like it.’’—George R. Maire, 114 9t 


Pennsylvania 
To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


I O YOU have that constant urge to write but fea: 
that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 
the former editor of Liberty said 
There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene in recent years 
Who will take their places? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.’’ 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover more 
men and women who can add to their income by fic 
tion and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Those who pass 


St., Laurel Gardens, 


this test are qualified to take the famous N.IA 
course based on the practical New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write by writing You 


work at home, in leisure time, 
experienced writers. Soon you acquire the coveted 
professional"’ touch. Then you're ready to market 
your stories, articles and news items 


constantly guided by 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requires but 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon 
now. Take the first step towards the most enjoyable 
and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America. One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N Yr. (Founded 1925) 


Newspaper Institute of America + 
i One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. g 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your a 
i Writing Aptitude Test and further information 5 
8 about writing for profit as promised in Science 
8 News Letter, July 19 ; 
8 Mis 
g Mrs a 
g Mr. J 2 
+ Address t 
r] City Zone State ¥ 
' (All correspondence confidential. No salesman g 
i will call on you.) 117-L-782 + 


See eB SSS SS SS Bee eee ee eee ee ee 


Copyright 1952 Newspaper Institute of America 
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“Get the Word’ Research 


> AS THI H 








WHY 
PAY 
LIST 


Get Brand New ll a 
ector ense re ie et dark 
equipme film flasht et 
rvabl 
ALL BRANDS tow Prices” 
W C wf y price t any ten A 


IMPERIAL 
34 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Making p " ations «intelligi 


repeated 


fre t to tin s, for example, “Turn 

the wheel to starboard,” may be put int 

code. In this way a single word such a 
Seagull” or “coffee” might stand for 

complete order. The man using the phon 
ist orize this code and then the order 

can transmitted quicker and with les 
ng ot confusion 


\ familiar example in civilian life of sucl 


ncoding is in the co 1 greeting tele 
g is. The telegraph operator can transmi 
tu r like “ten” and operator at th 


other end will immediately type out, “Happy 


birthday, dear Mother, h« I wish I coulk 
h vou today. 
If tl telephone op r uses certal 
1] 

stan vords ’ tollows a pre 
irranged pattern in his speech, the listen 
<nows tter what t xpect and is les 
ee | 1 1 
likely to mis-hear what is transmitted 
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VOLCANOLOGY 
Walls to Stop Volcanic 
Destruction Urged 


> LAVA POURING out of volcanoes can 


its path in order to prot 


inhabited areas by properly placed walls, 
Arnold C. Mason and Dr. Helen L. Fost 
of the U. S. Geological Survey have con 
| t 450 canoes in 
t rld today and f them is poten 
destructive. Howe , the two scien 
pointed out to the American Geophysi 
Union ing in Washington that “it 
feast to build walls” that will change 
lov 
They concluded this after study of the 
cts of How on a concrete building 
it partially blocked the path of the molten 
terial oozing out of Mount Mihara on 
Oshi Island in Tokyo Bay in 1951. 


lava flow ~ 
overrun. They 
should be placed so that the lava would be 


|, taking advan 


ills would not dam th 


rl ] | 
use they would then be 


diverted into a safe chann 


natural features in the path, the 
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+ COFFEE-CAPTAN (o-furfury! mercaptan) 


M4 Dominant Note in Roast Coffee Odor 
g 33-F For Flavor: Solution (1:200) 33-0 For 


§ Perfume: Solution (1:200) in benzyl 
benzoate 


Samples to Established Laboratories 
CARGILLE SCIENTIFIC, INC. 
18 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


ss SB SBEBERSER EEE ERE ER SER ER ER ER ER ER ER ES SE SE SO SO 


NEW! ALLEN ~~“ 


For Microscopical Studies 
in 
Mineralogy and Petrology 
Write for Leaflet RA-SNL 
118 Liberty Street 


R. 2 CARGILLE New York, N. Y. 
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Tell If Speaker Is Boring 


> ARE YOU a bore? 

If your best friends won't tell you, the 
nvention of a University of Oklahoma pro 
essor will. 

The tattle-tale device is 
1etic movement meter developed by Dr. El 
vood A. Kretsinger, assistant professor of 
peech. The audience-reaction machine meas 


res the amount of fidgeting or physical 


an electromag 


lovement in a group of listeners. 

It consists of three instruments. One feeds 
lectromagnetic energy into a wire strung 
long the backs of chairs where the audi 
nce is seated. As the listeners move, th 
nergy they absorb is recorded on an ampli 
fier, and another instrument charts the 
novements on a long coil of graph paper. 

Study the red-ink squiggles on the paper 
tape, compare them with a carefully timed 
speech and you have a picture record of 

here you lost your audience’s interest. 

If you have quoted a boring batch of 
tatistics for five minutes, the tape will tell 
the tale. Instead of a steady, relatively even 
red line, the meter will zig-zag back an 
forth like a drunk walking a chalk line 

Dr. Kretsinger has a _ four-year back 
ground in radio and radar while in the M: 
rines during World War II, plus experience 
s a seismograph engineer doing geophysi 
cal exploration for a short tme following 
1s discharge. 

At the University of Southern California 
1 1949, 
Ph.D., Dr. Kretsinger developed his meter, 


where he was working on his 


after helping set up equipment for a series 
of studies on dramatic plays. 

“We began to wonder if there wasn’t a 
way we could measure audience reaction, to 
get unconscious response, and hit on the 
idea of doing it electronically,” he said. 

The movement meter is most effective in 
recording reaction to serious works. 

“In some passages, the only response you 
want is lack of movement,” Dr. Kretsinget 
explained. “Repeated tests showed us that 
where there is maximum movement in the 
audience, there is minimum interest in the 
drama.” 

To glue his test audiences to their seats, 
Dr. Kretsinger used dynamic recordings of 
recent historic events. To induce fidgets, he 
played a recording of a speech in which a 
woman explained how she raised squash, 

So far the meter has been used only to 
test the reactions of adult audiences 

\ group of children probably would 
different 
“Youngsters move for every 


give us completely results,” he 
pointed out. 
thing, often wiggling when they are par 
ticularly interested. I want to try the mete 
on them one of these days.” 

The audience never touches the wiring 
for the meter, and the wire can be hidden 
on a panel placed behind a bank of chairs. 
The present equipment will test the rea 
tions of 12 persons at a time, but he would 
like to have enough meters to test indi 
vidual reactions in a larger group. 
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PRESSURE EFFECTS STUDIED—The bomb-like equipment shown here 
is used by the University of Pennsylvania's Medical School for research on 
the effects of high altitude and ocean pressure on human beings. 








BE SAFE 
WHEREVER 
YOU TRAVEL 





HARIAN’S 
TRAVELER'S NECESSITY KITS 


Assure Your Peace of Mind 


Each kit has 100 paper toilet 
seat covers and 2 boxes of toilet 
tissues. For your safety you 
need your own personal kit: 

e whether you travel by bus, 
train, ship, plane, or auto 

e wherever you stop: not only 
at gasoline stations but also at 
hotels, motels, restaurants, etc. 
@e wherever you go in the United 
States and Canada (and the Kit 
is vital if you’re bound for Mex- 
ico, Europe, and elsewhere). 
The Kit is convenient in size, and 
it comes in a plain carton. At 
$1.50 a Kit postpaid, get at least 
one each for the male and female 
members of your party. 

Tear out ad, print name & ad- 
dress, write the number of kits 
wanted and mail with $1.50 for 
each kit to 


HARIAN HOUSE 


Division of Harian Publications—America’s 
leading travel book publisher 


2 Fifth Avenue, Greenlawn (Long Island) 
New York 


OTHER HARIAN TRAVEL KITS 


Harian’s Dry Cleaning Kit (for 
cleaning spots from clothing 
soiled while you are traveling. 
Also good for removing difficult 
stains. $1.95 
Harian’s Shoe Shine Kit (in a 
convenient container, with 
brush, dauber, flannel polishing 
cloth, and two boxes of shoe 
polish. $1.50 


Harian’s First Aid Kit. $1.95 


Check Kits wanted, tear out ad, 
print name & address, and mail 
with remittance to address above.) 














NATURAL RESOURCES 


NATURE S\N 
RAMBLINGS 
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Feudal Fortifications 


> WALLED CITIES, we are told in 
school ecal let vith the passing 
tr feud 

They ( ir purpose in ancient and 
I ail ! rirst is the hard-sh lled 
! i of city-states, then as strong centers 
f resistan to th raids of barbarian 
hordes and tl inarchic attacks of onl) 
slightly ilized robber barons. But 
ith tl fir establishment of modern 
tates and the « lopment of modern arms, 
th n-for-itself idea lost its useful 

Thi i\ tru im the field of hur n 
i tions when it comes to protection 
gainst the wild forces of nature our cities 
ull 1 in largely medieval 

When rivers rise to flood stage in spring, 
ve find rivet becoming increasingly 

icerne the height and strength 
of their river w If a neighboring city 

47 tronger levee, there its 
pt to b 1 good ¢ | of envious comment 
pay tori nd radio comment 

WW 1 find upon ile of ink 





New 1952 Model! 


35-mm. EXAKTA “VX” 


Single Lens Refiex Camera 





lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
whether the subject is an inch or a mile away, 


One 





ture 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 


moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeabie 
lenses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
and microscope photography. With [2.8 Zeiss Tessar 
“T’’ Coated Lens with Pre-Set Diaphragm Con- 
trol ; $269.50 tax included 
Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History). This eminent explorer and 
scientist displays his finest Exakta photographs 
and others along with explanatory material. 35 
full page photographs. 64 pages.. , 50c 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 46 W. 29th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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nts along our larger rivers, especially 
in the South, to protect farm lands. 

This kind of fortification of whole re 
rions | not been practiced in a military 

} the Chine in Asia and the 

Ri ns in Europe built their famous great 
walls to check the hordes of northern bar 
rian 

True flood protection of our river cities 
ind lands, conservationists never tire of 
pointing out, can be achieved only by 
stopping the floods where they start—fat 
up on the watersheds, where rivers are 
ill not more than creeks. 

Reforestation or resodding of sloping 
lands, to reduce runoff and encourage the 


into the soil and its 


there will do 


sorpuon of wate! 


storage much to 


cut down the number of small floods and 


itigate the severity of big ones. 

Tl water-conserving measures are 
lso soil-conserving, for they hold the soil 
in place and prevent it from washing down 


into the rivers. Once washed into the 


treams, such ruined soil becomes channel 


choking silt and sand, raising the level of 
the bottom and compelling the building of 


embankments to 
ll 


C istle 1IKe 


protective 


er more towering—and costly 


SO 1t 1S good econ well as good 


NICS, aS 


, 
civics, to seek your flood ion as far 


prot C 
als pe issible 
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METEOROLOGY 


Scattered Air Followed 
By Fluorescent Tagging 


> A PARTICULAR parcel of air as it mov 


through the atmosphere, will scatter ar 


diffuse into an area one million times 3 
original size before it has gone ten mile 
This takes place in as short a time as ty 
hours. 

This was the discovery of three scienti 
at the New Mexico Institute of Mining a1 
Technology who “tagged” air with minu 
fluorescent then followe 
with airplanes their travels through the ski 

With this the 
able to trace the diffusion of the 

100 miles, four tm 
had ever been done _ befor 


Drs. Roscoe R. Braha: 


pigments and 


new technique scienti 
were 
for more than about 
as far as it 


The scientists are 


Ben K. Seely and W. D. Crozier. D 
Crozier told a meeting of the Americ: 
Meteorological Society in Washington « 


the work. 

Tagging air is useful, he said, in measu 
ing diffusion of our atmosphere due 
turbulence. Out of work may 
knowledge useful to industry in preventing 
air pollution with factory smoke and oth 
exhausts. Weather men want to know he 


such con 


about and is diffused so th 
bettter 
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air moves 


can make forecasts. 





How To Stop Saying 


‘| Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 


No matter what kind of vacation you want this year or where you want to go, Nor- 
man D. Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club, can tell you exactly 


where to go 


what to see—what to wear, take, and tip 


and how to have the best vacation of your life and do it all for less money. 


Where to go for a happy vacation 
In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, 








Norma Ford shows where to get real vacation bar- 
gains fr one end of America to the other, from 
Florida to California, and he doesn't forget Canada, 
Me o, Hawa Cuba, and other favorite vacation 
pot He names the most lightful places to spend 
a day. a weekend, or your entire vacation. He doesn't 
expect you to spend a 1 so he tells you all the many 
hirg ou can do within your budget and how to 
tretch that budget 


How to get there—seeing more, spending less 


No matter how you want to reach your vacation 
pot or if you want to spend your entire vacation 
t zg. Norman Ford draws upon his long experience 





Ane e advice iven him by thousands of travelers, 

at 1 can save, while enjoying yourself more, 
whether ye go by a plane, rail, or ship. On auto 
travel alone. nh simple ways to cut costS can save 


most automobile parties $6 or $7 a day 
What to do when you get there 


Whether want to spend a weekend at Jones 
Beach or a full week in Los Angeles or other big 
citie whether you want to tour the national parks 
yw take in the magnificent Colorado Rockies or swim 

the unbelievably warm waters off Nova Scotia, that 
Canadia paradise of low cost vacations—no matter 


can find hundreds of ideas 
in book for enjoying yourself more and filling 
your entire vacation with a round of fun 
Hundreds of other ideas for happier vacationing 
There’s a lot more besides. If you are a parent, you 
will think that the chapter on how to go driving with 
your children is worth the price several times over 
for with advice you will keep your children in- 
sted and entertained every minute of the trip 
There's a whole chapter, too, on the real bargain 


W t you want to do, you 








tere 


basement in foreign travel, and another on the un- 
known vacetion wonderlands almost on your front 
door There’s all you want to know about low cost 

cruises, about fantastically low cost 


sailing ship 

in vacations, and many another idea to give 
wider choice in this year’s vacation. To top 
it all, you'll find its detailed chart on whom to tip 





and how much to tip just the final touch to smooth 
your vacation and make you feel this year’s was the 
best you ever had 

Whether you want to spend $100, $200, $300 or 
more this year on your vacation, you want Norman 
Ford's Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. It's a big 
book, with well over 125,000 words, and it’s a barga 
in itself, especially as it will help you get a better 
vacation and save you many times its cost It 
yours for just $1 

For your copy, fill out coupon cnd mail with re 
mittance to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 10 THIRD 
AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK 





ae 


Mail to Harian Publications, | 
10 Third Ave., Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I enclose $1. Pleace send me WHERE TO VA 
CATION ON A SHOESTRING. You will refund 
my money if I am not s=-tisfied 


Print name 
Address 


| City and State 
| Check here if you want special $2 offer, whic! 
‘ includes ‘‘Where to Vacation on a Shoestring’ 
| plus TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 
one of the most populcr travel guides ever pub 
| lished. It lists hundreds of passenger carrying 
| freighters to the West Indies, Rio, Europe, etc 
at fares no higher than you'd spend to stay at 
| a resort 

With it we include a priceless supplement 
| Where to Find the Best in the U.S., Canada, and 


Mexico, our 40,000 word guide t ll that’s wort! 


seeing in these three countries—more help t 
heaving the finest vacation of your life, and a 
less cost 

For this specicl $2 offer, which gives you al 


check the box end mail $2 
satisfied 


guides, just 
back guarantee if not 


these 


Same money 
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- Books of the Week =. 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


be paid 


to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


fue ArROPLANE Directory oF BritisH Avia- 
rion: Incorporating Who's Who in British 
Aviation—Staff ot Temple Press, 
134 p., illus., Approx. $2.11. A handy refer 
ence book for those who need to look up facts 


on British aviation. 


Acroplane 


AmeRrICcAN Trees: A Book of Discovery—Ruther 
ford Platt—Dodd, Mead, 256 p., illus., $3.50. 
Presenting trees as individual personalities and 

telling you where and at what time of year 

to look for special, rare beauty. Many draw 
ings and photographs, some in color, aid 


identification. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN LivestocK BREED- 
inc—A. H. Frank—Govt. Printing Office, 
U.S.D.A. Circular No. 567, 71 p., illus., 


paper, 25 cents. A practical handbook for 


the cattle breeder. 


CaRNEGIE Coat ResearcH Lasporatrory—Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 32 p., illus., 
free upon request to publisher, 4910 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Describing the activi 


ties of a laboratory founded to do funda- 


mental research in coal and derived products 


and to train students in coal technology. 


PREJUDICE THROUGH SCIENCE 
TEACHING R. Will Burnett 


Teachers Association, 31 p., paper, $1.00. 


COMBATTING 


National Science 


Providing facts the teacher needs to combat 
baseless prejudices among her students. 


CosMoLocy—H. Bondi—Cambridge University 


The author does not 


SJ 


Press, 179 p., $4. 


regard cosmology as a minor branch of gen 


eral relativity or as a branch of philosophy 
and logic, but as a branch of physics 1n its 


own right. 


Tne Fichr Acainst Tuspercucosis: An Auto 
biography Francis Marion 
Schuman, 276 p., illus., $4.00. Dr. 


lived to see the death rate from tuberculosis 


Pottenger 
Pottenger 


reduced from 200 per 100,000 the year he 
started practice to 22.2 per 100,000 1n 1950. 
He was among the first specialists in tuber 
culosis. But his autobiography not only pi 
tures medical advances; it gives the reader 
an interesting glimpse of the rapidly chang 
ing world of this century. 


fue Foop or AtBacore (GERMO ALALUNGA) 
Orr CaLiroRNia AND Baya CALIFORNIA—]J. 
L. McHugh—University of California Press, 
11 p., paper, 25 cents. Fishes, and especially 


sauries, are most important in the diet of 
these tuna. 
Isoropes: A Five-Year Summary of Distribution 


Atomic Energy Commis- 
paper, 


With Bibhography 

sion—Govt. Printing 
$1.00. More than 18,900 shipments of radio 
stable isotopes have 


Office, 451 Pp., 


active isotopes and 1,500 
gone to users in the U. S. and 1,000 ship 
isotopes have gone 


ments of radioactive 


abroad. 


MANPOWER PLANS AND THE HANDICAPPED: Sum- 

mary of the Report of the Task Force on the 
Defense Mobilize 
tion, 18 p., paper, free upon request to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washing- 


Handicapped—Office of 


ton 25, D. C. Recommends measures for re 


storing two million handicapped men and 


women to gainful jobs. 


MENTAL 
CAL MANUAI 
and_ Statistics 


tion, 130 P—p., 


DisorpERS DIAGNosTIC AND STATISTI 
Committee on Nomenclature 
American Psychiatric Associa 
paper, $1.50. A new and au 
thoritative system for recording diagnoses to 
keeping 


gether with recommendations for 


statistical records and making reports. 


METABOLISM AND FUNCTION IN NeERvous Tissut 

R. ‘T. Williams, Ed. 
paper, $2.75. 
at a symposium held at London School ot 


Cambridge University 
Press, 102 Pp., Papers presented 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine devoted to 
biochemistry of the brain and nervous sys 


tem. 


MerrHop to CLEAN Precision Oprics—Edmund 


Scientific Corp., 6 p., illus., paper, 25 cents 
\ step-by-step description of a method otf 
cleaning useful to those using precision optical 
instruments and to the owner of cameras, 


binoculars, and so on. 


MerHops oF EXTRACTING VOLATILE OILS FROM 


MATERIAL AND THE PRODUCTION 0} 
Sucnw Oj1rs in THE Unirep Stratres—A. F. 
Sievers—Govt. Printing Office, USDA Techni 
cal Bull. #16, Rev. ed., 28 p., 


10 cents. Describing methods for extracting 


PLANT 


illus., paper, 


orange and lemon oil with sponges and the 
perfume from flowers with cold solid fats 
as well as more recently developed methods. 


NavaHo Veterans: A Study of Changing 
Values—Evon Z. Vogt—Peabody Museum 
223 p., paper, $3.00. A study of what hap 
pened when 3,600 Navahos entered the armed 


forces and were transported to all parts of 
the world, later returning to bring new ideas 


and sets of values to their homes and people. 


Thomas 
91.54 


4 Photographic Story 
pictures, 


THe OMEN: 
Hollyman 
Dramatic photographs illustrate the story of 


Rinehart, 174 


oil from the study of mullion-year-old fossils 
to the filling of the tank in your car. 


THe Oricins AND Huisrory oF RELIGIONS 
John Murphy—PAilosophical Library, 454 p., 
$6.00. Comparing modern religions and trac 
ing their beginnings back to early forms of 


man. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING THE COMPANY OR 
Ernest Dale 
232 p., $4.50. 
Results of a study of forty top companies be 
lieved to have harmonious organizations. 


Reprices—E. Laurence Palmer—New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, 31 p., illus., 
Just what boys and other nature lovers would 
like to know about common snakes, turtles 


GANIZATION STRUCTURI Amer 


ican Management Association, 


paper, 10 cents. 


and other reptiles. 


Sounb: An Experiment Book—Marian E. Baer 
Holiday House, 127 p., illus., $2.50. A series 
of simple experiments that can teach children 
a great deal about sound and provide them 
with lots of fun. 
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Navano Houstnoips: A Comparative 
Small Culture—John M. 
Roberts—Peabody Museum, 87 p., illus., paper, 
$3.00. Anthropologists have devoted a good 
deal of 


ocial groups, but here is a study 


THREE 


Study in Group 


study to individuals and to large 
of the small 


viewed as a discrete entity 


group 
fue TREATMENT OF AcuUTE DrHYDRATION IN 
INraNts—A Working Team appointed and 


advised by the Committee on Acute Infec 
tions in Intancv—Her Majesty's 
Medical Research Council Memoran 


dum No. 26, 48 p., aillus., 


Stationery 
Ofh Cc, 
paper, Approx, 
34 cents. Babies become dehydrated more 
qu-ckly than adults and so dehydration may 
infant deaths unless treated as 


cause many 


an emergency. 


MENTAI 
{merican Psychiatric As 


WorRKING PROGRAMS IN Hospiras 
Daniel Blain, Ed 
sociation O2 p., paper, }2.5¢ 


of the Third Mental Hospital 


which over 200 people exchanged ideas in 


’ 


Proceedings 
Institute at 
formally on how to better the treatment of 
mental patients. 


Your Ne:cupor’s Heattu Is Your Business 
Albert Q. Maisel—Pudblic 
32 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. 
] 


what you can do 


Affairs Committee, 
Telling you 
toward insuring that your 
health serv 


community has adequate publi 


Ices, 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Tongue “Tastes” Saltiness 
Of Foods Electrically 


> AN ELECTRIC 


vented that. will 


been in 
“taste” the saltiness of 


tongue has 


foods and indicate the precise degree of 
that seasoning. 

Known as Saltex the instrument has the 
sensitivity of its human counterpart. Its 
taste buds are a series of electrodes which 
are inserted into either solid or liquid foods 
to any desired depth. An indicator shows 
how salty the food specimen is. 
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LISTEN and LEARN a 


LANGUAGE by 
LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 





FRENCH AT HOME learn easily, quickly by the 
SPANISH LINGUAPHONE CONVERSATIONAL 
GERMAN METHOD. You LISTEN—you hear native 
RUSSIAN men and women speak—you understand 
CHINESE you SPEAK. Worldwide educational 


—29 endorsement: a million home-study stu- 
Languages 
available 


dents. Write today for FREE Book 
Approved for Veteran’s Training 


psese eee ene e me wandenaie 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 

3105 Radio City 
SEND FOR New York 20, New York ; 
Send me your FREE book. I 4 
aidaa ee: WO BON si ccccenaccese * 
language Y 
i 8) 0 K L E T BD occccrccscvecccccccsese : 
DL. howanenncodadestessbn . 
— Pt eee 
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e New Machines and 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 
To receing.,.this GaigigeteBulietin without speci! request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 








6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 622 
4%: 
{8 AIR-PURIFYING LAMP for the home #4 
f} kills toba undry, kitchen-and 
; minum 
pe +) 7 ’ 
nt Le 
P t , ; imc 
g ) 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
“ F > Er P ) ‘a 
} \/ LERELYSU I] T/ A designed } 
sf ‘ pa? wattin en? 
i f 4 / , 1 
By , 7 j 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
one 17 j ei j 
, ©) ( ROBI 
; 
per y, 
, ot! 
,?) f? ; 
/ { pp) j pp) ; if 
‘ , P ithe hara ar glass make good toys for children and 
Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 = renee Phe pe ies # ‘, snows im sh 
illustration, not only distort the wearer's 
. fy 7, ‘ 1 Ia lo 2 
%% WINDOW SILLS for auton ppearar but also make it hard for him 
= : 
caine siineal ad arotect wudee distance and direction. 
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1952 
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PARTY SPECTACLES havin 


nuded Propel 
Priaca pupil 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will 
pack a blue package with scientific 


In I nt-day Li vision receivers, 
amieg spot of light necessary to produc fun, with mental stimulation, with 
b plete 30 inched WiEt "Wawel St 8 spree hours of absorption, with future 
y Bees eel of Cr a a “ rd hobbies, with knowledge; but specifi- 
urmy rifl cally we will pack the boxes with 
ad si - Pini Ba THINGS of science—real objects ot 
typical Work War Il plan rt ce 100 science to be handled and looked at 
ngineering man-| n tod typi and owned. And with them, sheets 
. of suggested experiments and com- 
oe | ee Coe fo plete explanations of them. There are 
of atmos} ntains only about three mil now more than ten thousand mem- 
hond uch air as a cubic foot at ground bers of the group of friends of sci- 
athe ence who receive one of these excit- 
\ touchstone i black rock used in ing boxes each month. This unusual 
incient times to test precious metals and service comes one year postpaid for 
Ser cet © i potlssee — pote $5.00. Use this coupon to send in 


your gift memberships NOW. 


A FEW MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


in Things of science 








Gadgets e 






























3 FAUCET HEATER that clamps to 
~~” 
standard cold water taps provides wate 
from warm to very hot, depending upon 


how fast the water is being drawn. Also 
good as a “booster” for hot-water spigots 
the electric device shuts off automaticall, 
when the faucet 1s closed. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
io FILE TRAYS, that hold papers to be 
filed, clip directly to the file drawers. The 
tray Spee l operations and reduce u orke 
fatigue by making it unnecessary to plac ¢ 
the papers on the floor or on top of cabinets 
while one item ts being handled. 

Science News Letter, May 17, 1952 
i WALL COATING of plastic ts sprayed 


on in a and forms a continuous 
web that will bridge wall cracks up to two 
Made with a vinyl resin base, the 
protective by 


weather, mildeu 


a nd by 


singie coat 
inches 
deterioration 
and 
alkalte s. 


coating resists 


water, major mold 
most acids and 
deter gents. 
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groups, 


f 
On) / 7 wai 
strong washing 
























* Washington 6, D. C. 
) Renew my own subécription for one year. 


) Payment enclosed. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 





Send Things of Science for one year to the names and 


addresses on the attached sheet. 





